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DECKING GRAVES—ORNAMENTAL CEMETERIES. 


Aut nations at different periods seem to have delighted 
to deck the graves of their departed relatives with 
garlands of flowers—emblems at once of beauty and 
quick fading into death. The Greeks crowned the 
dead with flowers, and the mourners wore them at the 
funeral ceremonies. In the * Flora Domestica’ it is 
remarked that the Romans observed the first-mentioned 
of these practices so religiously, that it was often alluded 
to in a codicil to their wills, as appears by an old inscrip- 
tion at Ravenna and another at Milan, in which roses 
are ordered to be yearly strewed and planted upon the 
graves of the testators.. It should be mentioned that 
the Romans did not generally bury their dead before 
the time of the Antonines. The bodies of the dead 
were burnt, and the ashes placed in an urn. Gough, 


in his ‘ Sepulchral Antiquities,’ says that the flowers 

strewed over graves by the Greeks were the amaranth 

and polyanthus. The practice was reprobated by the 

ao Christians; but in Prudentius’s time they 
oL. . 





[Church-yard at Wirfin, VaHey of Salza.] 








had adopted it, and it is expressly mentioned both by 
St. Ambrose and St. Jerome. The ancients planted 
the asphodel around the tombs of the deceased, in the 
belief that the seeds of this plant afforded nourishment 
to the dead. In Persia the basil adorns tombs and 
graves. At Tripoli the tombs are garlanded with 
festoons of the Arabian jessamine, with roses, and the 
flowers of the orange and myrtle. In Italy the peri- 
winkle, called by the peasantry fior di morto, or death’s 
flower, is used to deck their children who die in infancy. 
In Germany and in the German Cantons of Switzer- 
land the custom of decking graves is very common. 
At Leipzig shrubs and flowers are cultivated in little 
inclosures round the graves, and the burial-ground is 
a public walk resorted to by those who have relatives 
interred within its precincts. In the beautiful little 
churchyard at Schwytz, almost every grave is entirely 
covered with pinks; but amongst the many beautiful 
spots appropriated to burial-grounds in Genet and 
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in Switzerland, there is none where so much care is 
bestowed in ornamenting graves as in the church- 
yard of Wirfin, in the valley of the Salza. The usual 
fashion in Germany and in Switzerland is to have 
the ornaments of wood or iron wrought in arabesque 
forms. At Wirfin, a view of which is given in the cut, 
the graves are covered with little oblong boxes, which 
are either planted with perennial shrubs, or renewed 
with annual flowers; and in addition some graves are 
daily strewed over with freshly-gathered flowers, and 
others are so on féte-days. Pendent from the orna- 
ments of most of the recent graves are also little vases 
filled with water, in which the flowers are preserved 
fresh. Children are seen thus decking out the grave 
of a lost mother, and mothers wreathing garlands to 
hang on the grave of a child. Again, servants thus 
show their gratitude and regret for the loss of some 
kind master or mistress. A tourist who recently 
visited the little village of Wirfin says, that on going 
into the churchyard at an early hour, he found six or 
seven persons employed in these gentle offices. He 
informs us that the graves most recently tenanted were 
not alone the objects of this affectionate tribute, but 
that some which had received their occupant twenty 
years before were covered with fresh nosegays. 
_ The cemetery of Pére la Chaise, a description of 
which will be found in the ‘ Peiny Magazine,’ No. 146, 
exhibits proofs of the extent to which the custom of 
decking graves is preserved even by a metropolitan 
population, and among persotis of some rank. In the 
neighbourhood of this cemetery there ate shops filled 
with garlands of immmortelles, which are purchased on 
féte-days and anniversaries, and placed on the gtayes. 
The flower of whith these garlants are composed is 
the one known by the naime of Everlasting, the yellow 
flowers of which, if gathered before their matutity, will 
preserve their colout and appearance for a great length 
of ume. The custom of throwing garlands over the 
grave has, in the absence of a free press, been made an 
occasion for the display of political feelings. The 
monument of yoting Lallemand, a law student, who 
was killed in 1820 bya private of the royal guards, 
during a poptlar tumult, was placed in Pére la Chaise, 
at the expense of the students of the Schools of Law, 
Medicine, the Fine Arts, and Commerce; who, upon 
the anniversary of his death, made a point of repairing 
in a body to stréw immortell2s on his grave, until, the 
government refused them admission to the grotind on 
the third anniversary. A few weeks ago, two young 
persons from the provinces, brother and sister, were 
arrested by the police of Paris in the act of throwing 
garlands on the graves of Morey and Pepin, who were 
recently executed with their accomplice the assassin 
Fieschi. Suetonius affords a parallel to am act of such 
moral perversion as the above, which is happily a 
solitary éxample. After dwelling upon the detestable 
character of Nero, the historian says that there were not 
wanting persons who, for a long time after his death, 
strewed flowers on his tomb each spring and summer. 
How strong the conttast of the feelings which prompt 
to acts like these, and the tenderness of sentiment 
which characterized the old custom of carrying garlands 
before the bier of youthful beauty, which were after- 
wards strewed over her grave! In ‘ Hamlet,’ the 
Queen scattering flowers says,— 
“ Sweets to the sweet. Farewell ! 

I hoped thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, 

And not*have strewed thy grave.” 
Aubrey notices a custom at Oakley, in Surrey, of 
planting roses on the graves of lovers. A similar 
practice is noticed nearer our own time by Gay, who 
says;— 

“ n her grave the rosemary they threw, 

The daisy, butter-flower, and endive blue.” 
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Rosematy was considered as an emblem of fhithfal 
remembrance. Thus Ophelia says,—‘ There’s rose- 
mary for you, that’s for remembrance ; pray you, love, 
remember.” Martyn, in his edition of Miller’s Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, published about the middle of last 


] century, says, that in his time “ it was still customary 


in some parts of England to distribute rosemary among 
the company at a funeral, who frequently threw sprigs 
of it into the grave.” Wordsworth introduces in one 
of his smaller poems an allusion to a practice which 
still prevails in the north of England :— 
* The basin of box-wood, just six months before, 

Had stood on the table at Timothy's door ; 

A coffin through Timothy’s threshold had passed, 

One child did it bear, and that child was his last.” 
It is stated in a note that— In several parts of the 
north of England, when a funeral takes place, a basin 
full of sprigs of box-wood is placed at the door of the 
house from which the coffin is taken up; and each 
person who attends the funeral ordinarily takes a sprig 
of this box-wood, and throws it into the grave of the 
deceased.” Pepys, in his ‘ Memoirs, vol. i. p. 139, 
mentions a churchyard near Southampton, where, in 
the yeir 1662, the graves “ were accustomed to be all 
sowed with sage.” 

In South Wales the custom of planting and orna- 
menting graves is noticed by Brand in his ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ as being very common. He says,— 

“Tt is a very aficient and general practice in Gla- 
morgan to plant flowers on the graves, so that many 
churchyards have something like the splendour of a rich 
and various parterre. Besides this, it is usual to strew 
the graves with flowers and evergreens (within the 
church as well as out of it) thrice at least every year, on 
the same principlé of delicate respect as the stones are 
whitened. No flowers or evergteens are permitted to 
be planted on graves but such a$ are sweet-scented : the 
pink and polyanthus, sweet williams, gilliflowers and 
carnations, mignionette, thyme, hyssop, camomile and 
rosemary, make uP the pious decoration of this conse- 
crated garden. Tiirnesoles, peonies, the African mary- 
gold, the anemony, and many others I could mention, 
though beautiful, are never planted on graves, because 
théy are hot sweet-scénted. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that this teider custom is sometimes converted 
into an instriimett of satiré; so that where persons 
have been distitigtiished for theit pride, vanity, or any 
othéf wiipépular quality; the neighbours whom they 
inay Have offended plant these also by stealth upon 
their graves. The white rose is always planted on 
a virgin’s tomb. The red rose is appropriated to the 
grave of any person distinguished for goodness, and 
especially benevolence of character. In the Easter 
week, most generally, the graves are newly dressed, 
and mantred with fresh earth, when such flowers or 
evergreens as may be wanted or wished for are planted. 
In the Whitsuntide holidays, or rather the preceding 
week, the graves are again looked after, weeded, and 
otherwise dressed, or, if necessary; planted again. It 
is a very common saying of such persons as employ 
themselves in thus planting and dressing the graves of 
their friends, that they are cultivating their own free- 
holds. ‘This work the nearest relations of the deceased 
always do with their own hands, and never by servants, 
or hired persons. Should a neighbour assist, he or she 
never takes,—mnever expects,;—and, indeed, is never 
insulted by the offer of any reward, by those who are 
acquainted with the ancient customs. The yulgar and 
illiberal prejudice against old maids and old bachelors 
subsists among the Welsh in a very disgraceful degree, 
so that their graves have not unfrequently been planted, 
by some satirical neighbours, not only with rue, but 
with thistles, nettles, henbane, and other noxious weeds.” 

“ None ever molest the flowers that grow on. graves ; 
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for it is deemed a kind of sacrilege todo so. A rela- 
tion or friend will occasionally take a pink, if it ean be 
spared, or a sprig of thyme, from the grave of a beloved 
or respected person, to wear it in remembrance ; but 
they never take much, lest they should deface the 
growth on the grave. This custom prevails principally 
in the most retired villages.” 

At Penshurst, in Kent, there are two graves in which 
are buried the remains of two young ladies, whose 
parents have planted them with roses, clematis and 
cypress, which are carefully trained, so that the graves 
are almost constantly surrounded by floral emblems of 
those who repose below. 

While in allusion to the practices we have noticed, 
we may exclaim with Shensione—* Oh customs meet 
and well!” we cannot allow ourselves to be dissatisfied 
with the age in which we live, because these and 
similar pleasing observances are not directly encouraged 
by some of its tendencies. For the future we have 
the best hopes, and entirely coincide in the view taken 
by an eminent writer, both by his learning and qualities, 
who observes, “ that while the advance of civilization 
destroys much that is noble, and throws over the mass 
of human society an atmosphere somewhat dull and 
hard; yet it is only by its peculiar trials, no less than 
by its positive advantages, that the utmost virtue of 
human nature can be matured. And those who vainly 
lament that progress of earthly things which, whether 
for good or evil, is certainly inevitable, may be consoled 


by the thought that its sure tendency is to confirm and- 


purify the virtue of the good.” 

Though the practice of decking graves is de- 
clining, we may ‘notice that the feelings of propriety 
and respect on which it was founded are improved. 
In proof of this we may instance the establishment 
of public cemeteries, on a large and appropriate scale, 
near the metropolis, at Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and other large towns. We are acquainted 
with a populous town in which a few years ago 
the crowded parish churchyard was not only a con- 
stant thoroughfare by night as well as by day, but was 
likewise more frequented than any other place asa 
play-ground. It was also crowded to an improper 
extent with graves. A sense of public propriety has 
required that, as a burial-ground was not intended to 
be a great thoroughfare, it should no longer be used 
as such, and also that it should no longer be the resort 
of half the boys in the parish, as the most fitting scene 
for their games and noisy contentions. At the same 
time a public cemetery has been established for the 
reception of those for whom a proper resting-place 
could no longer be reckoned upon in the old church- 
yard. In another town, of which we have some know- 
ledge, the statutes for the yearly hiring of servants had 
been held for years in the churchyard ; but the custom 
being no longer in accordance with the higher tone of 
public feeling which generally exists, a more suitable 
place has in consequence been selected, in which the 
sellers and buyers of labour and services may make 
their bargains. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
(From a Pamphlet entitled ‘ The Newspaper Stamp and the Duty 

upon Paper, viewed in relation io their effects upon the Diffusion 

of Knowledge.’) 
Tus legal newspaper trade of the United Kingdom is 
exceedingly small. The total number of newspapers 
published is 356; the total number of stamps supplied 
is about 36,000,000. This number is, indeed, nearly 
double that of the stamps issued at the beginning of 
the present century, but it has unquestionably not kept 
pace with the desire for knowledge amongst the mass 





of the people, and has not advanced in a Yatio very far 
beyond the increase of population. In the United 
States of America, on the contrary, there were, in 1834, 
1265 distinct newspapers, having an aggregate circu- 
lation estimated at about 75,000,000 annually. The 
American newspapers, as is well known, have no stamp, 
and are circulated through the States at a very small 
rate of postage. The population of the United King- 
dom being 24,000,000, and the newspaper stamps 
issued being *36,000,000, we have a newspaper and a 
half annually to each of the population. The popula- 
tion of the United States being 13,000,000, and the 
newspapers issued being about 75,000,000, we have 
six newspapers annually to each of the population. 

But there is a circumstance in the comparison of the 
newspaper circulation of the United Kingdom and of 
the United States, which, we apprehend, has not been 
sufficiently regarded. It has been made a matter of 
reproach to us, and alleged as a proof of the injurious 
effects of the newspaper stamp, that whilst America 
possesses 1265 distinct newspapers,—that is, about one 
distinct newspaper for every 10,000 of the population, 
the United Kingdom possesses only 356 newspapers,— 
that is, one distinct newspaper for every 70,000 of the 
population*. There is, however, another point of view 
in which this difference is to be regarded. Of the 356 
newspapers of the United Kingdom, a total of 36,000,000 
of copies are annually circulated, which gives a circu- 
lation to each paper of 100,000 annually. Of the 
1265 papers of the United States, about 75,000,000 
are annually circulated, which gives a circulation to 
each paper of less than 60,000 annually. . The average 
circulation, then, of an American newspaper, is not 
quite six to ten, compared with the circulation of an 
English newspaper. If these 75,000,000 American 
papers were all weekly, we should see that there was 
an issue of 1134 papers upon each publication of each 
separate paper. But ninety of the American news- 
papers are daily ; and these, without doubt, have the 
larger circulation. Assuming a circulation only of 
1500 for each daily unstamped paper in the United 
States, their ninety daily papers would consume 
42,000,000 of sheets of paper out of the 75,000,000 ; 
and the remainder would show a circulation of about 
540 copies each for the remaining 1175 papers. The 
English newspapers (we mean of course the stamped) 
have with a few striking exceptions in London, and 
still fewer in the country, an average circulation under 
1000 of each number. ‘The returns of stamps supplied 
to our provincial papers show 800. We shall be able, 
by another process, to arrive at the same conclusions 
with regard to the sale of the American papers. There 
is no doubt that the average sale, with all the advan- 
tages of low price, is less than our own, of separate 
papers in the United States. 

This is a state of things which, in our view, would 
be destructive of the chief value of newspapers in this 
country, were such to be the result of the abolition of 
the stamp. Were the numbers of separate papers 
published to increase largely, without a propertionate 
increase in the quantities of each paper printed, they 
could not be published at a commercial advantage, 
except upon a very small scale, adapted to petty local 
interests. Such an increase of the mere number of 
distinct newspapers published would divest them of 
their national and district character, and change them 
into vehicles for parish politics and village scandal. 
The subject is an important one, and we must examine 
it somewhat in detail. 

The number of separate newspapers in the United 


** The proportion is somewhat different in Great Britain. 
Ragiond and Scotland have 276 newspapers in a population of 
16,000,000, or one distinct newspaper for every 58,000 of the 
population. 
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States, (1265,) as compared with the population, 
(13,000,000,) gives one distinct newspaper for every 
10,000 of the population. If every adult male, there- 
fore, bought a newspaper, the average circulation of 
each distinct paper would not much exceed 2000. But, 
however strong may be the desire of political know- 
ledge, and however cheaply that knowledge may be 
supplied, it is not at all probable that a newspaper is 
bought by one adult male in three. This we take to 
be about the average circulation of each distinct paper 
in the United States; that is, an issue of each, daily, 
semi-weekly, and weekly, of about 700. But in the 
densely-populated States the proportions are even less, 
Massachusetts has 108 papers for 610,000 inhabitants, 
which is one paper for every 5700; New York has 
267 papers for 2,000,000 inhabitants, which is one 
paper for every 7500; Pennsylvania has 220 papers 
for 1,400,000 inhabitants, which is one paper for every 
6400; Ohio has 140 papers for 94,000 inhabitants, 
which is one paper for every 6800. ‘Taking an average 
in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
there is one paper for every 6600 inhabitants. Upon 
the calculation, therefore, that one adult male in three 
buys a newspaper, the circulation of each number of 
each paper in these States would not exceed 550. ‘This 
species of circulation is, no doubt, well suited to the 
necessities and desires of the people of the United 
States, or it would not exist, unshackled as it is by 
any tax or Government regulation. There can be no 
doubt that with a few exceptions in the large com- 
mercial towns, the newspaper circulation of the United 
States is essentially local. To establish a newspaper 
in the United States is almost as easy an operation as 
to raise a log hui. As soon as a settlement is formed, 
the store, the tavern, the chapel, and the newspaper 
spring up as a matter of course. ~ The newspaper may 
be carried 100 miles by the post for a cent (about a 
halfpenny), and yet be as strictly local, owing to the 
sparse population, as the newspaper that is carried 
from Manchester to Oldham. This character of. the 
newspaper press of the United States is precisely what 
is called for in a new settlement. It is satisfactory to 
those who are clearing lands, and cutting roads, and 
rearing towns, and digging canals, and surrounding 
themselves as fast as they can with all the appliances 
of civilization, to see their interests represented, their 
labours recorded, and their. contests or agreements 
made matter of importance in a weekly print. The 
legislative and judicial proceedings of their own State, 
of course form part of the record, and are next in 
importance. Then come the proceedings of Congress, 
and then European politics, and arts, and literature. 
As the little town grows, fresh newspapers spring up ; 
and two newspapers, like two attornies in a town, often 
thrive better than one. A newspaper that has it all its 
own way is a dull affair. But it is a long time before 
the newspaper of a young American settlement becomes 
of the importance of even an English provincial news- 
paper. This either represents the stirring interests of 
a large town, which interests are connected with every 
pulsation of the heart of the empire, or spreads over 
some large agricultural district connected in its parts 
by all the various ties and associations which arise out 
of the habits that proceed from Englishmen managing 
their own affairs in concert. The character of the 
English press is not essentially local. Of the 171 
papers of England published out of London, of the 
forty-two published in Scotland, and of the eighty 
published in Ireland, there is not one that does not, 
more or less, feel it necessary to make business arrange- 
ments, and employ considerable mental activity, for 
the purpose of keeping pace with the general news of 
the empire. * It is this character which, perhaps more 
than anything else, has neutralized whatever is evil, 
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and given double effect to whatever is good, in the 
newspaper press of England. This state of our press 
has been created by the free circulation of newspapers 
by the post, and by the opportunities which that free 
circulation has afforded of comparing one newspaper 
with another, and thus of holding the narrow elements 
of local interests, and local passions, and local prejudices 
in subjection to, or in concert with, the larger elements 
of national principles and feelings. Local interests, 
no doubt, claim a prominent share of the attention of 
newspaper conductors, and it is of the utmost importance 
that whatever is corrupt should be held in check, and 
whatever is honest and beneficial should be cherished 
and supported by complete local publicity. The British 
provincial newspapers do their duty in this respect, as 
it appears to us, for the most part, vigilantly and fear- 
lessly. They are enabled to do so by the independent 
position which a very large proportion of them com- 
mercially hold. 





THE IBEX. 


Tuts anima was classed, by Buffon and the naturalists 
of his day, with the antelope, but the antelope is now 
regarded as: belonging to a distinct genus, between the 
goat and the deer. The ibex is one of the most in- 
teresting species of the goat genus, of which there are 
not more than two or three varieties. It is considerably 
larger than the common goat, and possessed of greater 
vigour and activity. Its head is small and compressed, 
and its large eyes being sparkling and expressive, it 
has an animated and lively appearance. Its hair is 
reddish-brown in summer and grey in winter; beard 
short and of a dark brown; the hoofs are very small 
and the tail short. .The male only is distinguished by 
a beard. The horns measure from two to three feet in 
length, and weigh from eight to ten pounds; but they 
occasionally attain a prodigious growth, and reach 
nearly to the tail. The dimensions of the female are 
smaller than the male. The kids are of an ash-coloured 
grey, and only one is usually brought forth at a 
irth. 

The Germans give the name of steinbock to the ibex, 
the literal meaning of which is “ buck of the rock.” 
The word is indeed expressive of the strongest cha- 
racteristic of the animal, for the ibex is never found in 
plain countries. The Alps, the Apennines, the Pyre- 


nees, and the mountains of the Tyrol, are its native and | 


favourite haunts in Europe; and in Asia it is found in 
the chain of mountains which extends from Taurus, 
between Eastern Tartary and Siberia: it is common in 
the island of Crete. Its home is in places inaccessible 
to most other animals, and which furnish only the 
scantiest means of subsistence; and, like mountain- 
dwellers in general, it is satisfied with frugal fare, and 
its habits are wild and independent. During the night 
the ibex descends to pasture in the woods, but at sun- 
rise it again seeks the mountain summits, and assembles 
in flocks of from ten to fifteen individuals. It is said 
that the old males generally seek more elevated spots 
than the females and younger males. The only sound 
which the animal makes is a short whistle, and, when 
irritated, a snorting noise. 

The perils which attend the chace of the chamois 
have been described in No. 146 of the ‘Penny Maga- 
zine.’ The pursuit of the ibex demands a spirit not 
less adventurous. The fore-legs of the animal being 
shorter than the hinder ones, it invariably, wien pur- 
sued, ascends to places the most difficult of access. All 
the address and courage of the hunters are needed in 
traversing the mountain passes, and strength and 
agility of body are as requisite as stoutness of heart in 
encountering the dangers of the chase. Dogs, which 
are trained to follow the ibex to the loftiest crags and 
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precipices frequently become victims of their ardour 
in pursuing the game, as they have not the sure- 
footedness for which it is remarkable. The ibex is not 
only strong and agile, but possesses, to an extraordinary 
degree, the power of ascending rocks which are almost 
perpendicular, owing to the facility with which, like the 
chamois, it can unerringly throw itself on the centre of 
gravity. Two or three bounds, in which it seems 
scarcely to touch the almost perpendicular rock, enable 





the animal to make an ascent of many feet. In Swit- 
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zerland and the Tyrol the ibex is frequently shot with 
the rifle. The hunters are excellent marksmen, but the 
animal can only be approached in the most stealthy 
manner. The flesh is said to be held in considerable 
esteem, but the difference in point of flavour between 
a kid and an older individual is considerably in favour of 
the former. The fleece and skin are used for various 
purposes. In the old ‘ Materia Medica’ the blood of 
the ibex was considered a remedy in cases of pleurisy 
and some other complaints 


“al . 


[The Ibex.] 





SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE MINING-DISTRICT. 


We have several times given short notices of this pro- 
ductive portion of the kingdom ;—but we have pleasure 
in publishing the following more detailed description, 
which has been furnished to us by an intelligent corre- 
spondent (a native of Wolverhampton) from his own 
personal knowledge :-— 

In passing through Birmingham the traveller imme- 
diately enters Staffordshire, and comes at once into the 
coal and iron district, which stretches north to Wolver- 
hampton,—west to Dudley, Halesowen, and beyoad 
Stourbridge, in the counties of Worcester and a de- 
tached part of Shropshire,—and north-éast to Walsall, 
Bloxwich, and nearly to Cannock. It includes many 
very populous market-towns, townships, and parishes, 
extending over a surface (as nearly as I can form an 
estimate) of from 80 to 100 square miles, and including 
4 population of probably not less than 200,000 souls, 
nearly the whole of whom are engaged in mining or 
manufacturing pursuits. Being nearly in the centre of 
the kingdom, the situation is naturally high, and the 
air on the more elevated parts sharp. Several small 





streams have their sources, near to each other, in this 


district, some of which flow westerly into the Severn 
and others easterly into the Trent. The district is 
considered healthy. The soil is generally a rich sandy 
loam, except on the summits of the hills; and it pro- 
duces good crops of wheat, oats, grass, &c. Even 
amidst the smoke of the collieries, good crops of wheat 
may be seen growing on the unbroken lands, and also 
on those that have been broken up, worked out, and 
reclaimed. Of fruit there is not much grown, but 
many of the colliers and workmen have their little 
gardens, and some of them assiduously cultivate the 
gooseberry and currant, in the size of which former 
fruit they take a pride, and have prize-shows. Of 
course, ‘the immense quantities of refuse brought up 
from the mines, and thrown on the surface, together 
with the cinders from the smelting or blast-furnaces, 
added to the inequalities of the coal-fields, present those 
barren appearances described in your Supplement for 
January last; but these cinders, &c., make excellent 
roads, and are extensively used for that purpose. Yet 
but for these causes, together with the smoke, noises, | 
and blazing fires (particularly by night), the whole 





Jo 


district is naturally pleasant, and in many parts ex- 
tremely picturesque. Who has not heard of the beau- 
ties of Hagley,—the Leasowes,—the neighbourhood of 
Himley, &c., all of which are within or on the borders 
of the mining districts ? 

Numerous canals (there are no navigable streams in 
the immediate vicinity by reason of its elevation), some 
of them works of astonishing magnitude and cost, inter- 
sect the whole district, and convey its productions to 
the ports of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and 
thence to the remotest parts of the habitable world ; and 
by the same means the adjacent counties, for fifty miles 
round, or more, are supplied with coals, &c,, from this 
quarter. The town of Bilston, so long celebrated for 
its coal, is not less than a mile and a half long,—con- 
tains two churches, many large dissenting chapels, anda 
population of 12,000 souls. Beside the yast quantities 
of coal, iron-ore, cast and wrought iron, exported, many 
very extensive manufactories are carpied on in this 
district from the cheapness of fuel, &c. The Soho 
Works you have already described. Wolverhampton, 
the largest town in this district and in the epunty, is 
celebrated for its manufactories of locks of every de- 
scription, bolts, hinges, screws, various ather articles in 
iron-work, brass-foundery, tin and japanned goods. It 
contains but one parish, which is very extensive ;—one 
large ancient collegiate church, St, Peter's, with a 
deanery, connected with the deqnery of Windsor ;— 
three other modern-built churches ;—six or eight dis- 
senting chapels ;—one large Catholic chapel, at whigh 
the late Catholic bishop, Dr. Milner, used to preside ; 
—a subscription library and reading-pyoom, a large 
prison, or bridewell, with a population of about 40,000. 
Wolverhampton, wiih Bilston, Sedgley, and Willenhall, 
constitutes one borough, and returns two members to 
parliament. The population of these four places in 
1831 was 67,000. Dudley, with a population of aheye 
20,000, is situate in an isolated part of Worcestershire, 
‘within the county of Stafford, manufactures nails, 
chains, anvils, vices, spades, fenders, &. It has two 
large churches, besides chapels. Its old castle, situate 
on a limestone rock, close to the town, is an interesting 
object, belonging to the noble family of Dudley and 


Ward. Dudley now returns one member to parlia- 
ment. Walsall, a borough-town with about 15,000 


inhabitants, is noted for sadlery-goods, spurs, bridle- 
bits, stirrups, &c. The church is on a hill, at the top 
of the High Street, and is approached from thence hy 
a long flight of steps, the ascent to which has given 
rise to the popular jest that the Walsall people may be 
known by being all “ knock-kneed.” Walsall returns 
one member to parliament. Wednesbury has about 
8000 inhabitants; its manufactures are gun-locks, gun- 
barrels, iron tube for gas, coach-springs and iron-work, 
screws, &c. The church is on an eminence, to the right 
of the mail-road. In this town I have known houses 
sink into the earth by being undermined by the coal- 
pits. Not many years ago, an inn in the centre of the 
town fell in from this cause ; and many houses in this 
place may still be seen nodding to each other, fearfully 
out of their perpendicular. Stourbridge, within the 
confines of Worcestershire, is a neat, respectable town, 
with about 8090 inhabitants,—has manufactories of 
nails, glass, and coarse potiery-ware. Hagley, the 
seat of Lord Lyttelton, is about two miles from here ; 
its beauties are enrolled in Thompson's ‘ Seasons.’ 
Halesowen abounds with nailors and chain-makers ; 
the Leasowes, once the residence of the poet Shenstone, 
adjoins the town. Sedgley, an extensive parish be- 
tween Wolverhampton and Dudley, with a population 
of 18,000 or 20,000, is noted for its immense limestone 
rocks, lime and iron-works, &e. West Bromwich and 
Tipton, two populous parishes between Birmingham 
and Dudley, abound with coal-works, iron-forges, gas- 
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works, founderies, &c., for cast-iron cylinders, pipes, 
hollow kitchen-furniture, and iron steam-boilers: iron 
vessels, of seventy tons burden, have been built at Tip- 
ton. In this parish, at the Moate Colliery, occurs the 
ten-yard coal, in one uninterrupted stratum. West 
Bromwich has a population of 12,000, rapidly in- 
creasing. ‘The brick chimneys of its steam-engines, 
tapering, with a mathematical nicety, to a height rival- 
ling the London Monument, engage the trayeller’s 
attention. A new church here is built in the florid 
Gothic style; a new Gothic Catholic chapel has also 
been lately built. To show the extent of religious 
emulation in this parish, it is merely sufficient to state 
that, in addition ta the numerous large dissenting 
chapels already erected, another has been just finished, 
upon a larger scale, at a great cost, to defray the ex- 
pense of which 700/. were collected at the chapel-doors, 
on three Sundays gnly, in addition to numerous large 
public and private subscriptions. Land in this parish, 
which in my recajlestion was an open common, is now 
covered with handsome houses and streets, and is selling 
for more than the pate ef 10@0L. per acre, for building 
purposes it ig often sald, by the square yard super- 
ficial, at from Fs. to 103, per yard. 

Many fortunes have heen made in this district, by 
the landed proprietars, from the richness of the mines. 
The iand is often let er leased out to companies at 
large * royalties," as they are called, at so much per 
acre, or per ton, @n the praduce clear to the proprietor, 
all expenses of working machinery, &c., being borne by 
the lessees. Land is frequently sold conditionally ; the 
vender reserving the mines, with the right of working 
them, subject ta provises far making good the surface 
and damages. ‘a regulate the mercantile and mone- 
tary transactians ef this great commercial body, certain 
settling days, or * quarter-days,” as they are termed, 
haye been fixed upon, this being the 
their credits. According to the fixed rule, these settling 
days acevr ahout a fortnight after each of the four 
quarter-days af Lady po, Panel. Day, Michael- 
mas Day, and Christmas Day,—the books being closed 
on each of the above regular quarter-days, and the 
intervening time allowed for making up the accounts. 
Thus, for instance, about ten or twelve clear days after 
the regular quarier-day, the first ironmasters’ quarterly 
meeting, or settling day, is on the Tuesday at Walsall, 
the next day, Wednesday, at Wolverhampton ;—the 
following days, Thursday, at Birmingham, Friday, at 
Stourbridge, and Saturday, at Dudley: these being 
the respective market-days at the above towns, at which 
times, in the principal inns and mercantile warehouses 
of these towns, balances are, or should be paid, prices 
settled, &c. These meetings are also generally attended 
by persons connected with the coal and iron trades from 
other districts, as South Wales, Shropshire, &c., as well 
as the principal iron-merchants of Landon, Liver- 
pool, &c. 

In respect to morals, I think a decided improvement 
has taken place within the last few years. Bull-baiting 
and cock-fighting are on the decline. Respectable 
people discountenance them; and but for the encourage- 
ment given to them by interested publicans, they would 
speedily be forgotten. Education is spreading its 
genial effects. National, charity, and Sunday schools 
are become so numerous, that it is the operatives’ own 
faults if their children do not receive the first rudiments 
of knowledge at least. Much credit is due to the Dis- 
senting body, who have manfully bestirred themselves 
in this laudable work, and the Established clergy and 
Catholics are also exerting themselves to the same pur- 
pose. Yet, owing to the obstinacy of same parents and 
the recklessness of others, it must be confessed there 
are many children still deplorably ignorant, 
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THE TRAGEDY OF STANTON HARCOURT. 


On the south side of the church of Stanton Harcourt 
is a monument on which is inscribed :— 
Near this place lie the bodies of 
Joun Hewer and Sarau Drew, 
An industrious young man and 
Virtuous maiden of this Parish, 
ConTRACTED IN MARRIAGE ; 
Who being with many others at Harvest 
Work, were both in one instant killed 
By lightning on — day of July, 
1718: 
Think not by rigorous judgment seized | Live well and fear no sudden fate 
A pair so faithful could expire, When God éalls virtue to the grave, 
Victimsso pare heav'n saw well pleased, | Alike ’tis justice soon or late; 
And snatehed them in celestial fire. Mercy alike to kill or save. 


Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 
And face the flash that melts the Vall. 


The story of this unfortunate pair created much 
interest at the time of their decease, and the following 
account of it was written by Gay a few days after the 
melancholy event. - “ John Hewet was a well-set man 
of about five-and-twenty. Sarah Drew might be rather 
comely called than beautiful, and was about the same 
age. 'They had passed through the various labour of 
the year together with the greatest satisfaction; if she 
milked, it was his morning and evening care to bring 
the cows to her hand: it was but last fair that he 
bought her a present of green silk for her straw hat, 
and the posy on her silver ring was of his choosing. It 
was that very morning that he had obtained the consent 
of her parents, and it was but till the next week that 
they were to wait to be happy. Perhaps in the interval 
of their work they were now talking of the wedding 
clothes, and John was suiting several sorts of poppies 
and field flowers to her complexion, to chuse her a 
knot for the wedding-day ; while they were thus busied 
(it was on the last of July, between two and three in 
the afternoon,) the clouds grew black, and such a 
storm of lightning and thunder ensued, that all the 
labourers made the best of their way to what shelter 
the trees and hedges afforded. Sarah was frighted 
and fell down in a swoon on a heap of barley, John, 
who never separated from her, sat down by her side, 
having raked together two or three heaps of the barley 
to secure her from the storm. Immediately there was 
heard so loud a crack as if heaven had split asunder ; 
every one was now solicitous for the safety of his 
neighbour, and called to one another throughout the 
field; no answer being returned te those who called 
to our lovers, they stept to the place where they lay ; 
they perceived the barley all in a smoke, and then spied 
this faithful pair. John with one arm about Sarah’s 
neck, and the other held over her as to screen her from 
the lightning. They were struck dead, and stiffened 
in this tender posture. Sarah's left eyebrow was singed, 
and there appeared a black spét on her breast ; her 
lover was all over black, but not the ledst signs of life 
were found in either, Atténded by their melancholy 
companions, they were conveyed to the town, and the 
next day were interred in Stanton Harcourt chureh- 
yard. My Lord Harcourt, at Mr. Pope’s and my 
request, has caused a stone to be placed over them, 
upon condition that we furnished the epitaph, which is 
as follows :— 

When Eastern lovers feed the fun’ral fire, 

On the same pile the faithful pair expire, 

Here pityi eav’n that virtue mutual found, 

And blasted both that it ~— neither wound ; 

Hearts so sincere th’ aaa ty saw well pleas’d, 

Sent his own lightning and the victims seized. 
But my Lord is apprehensive the country-people will 
not understand this, and Mr. Pope says he will make 
one with something of scripture in it, and with as 
little of poetry as Hopkins and Sternhold.” 

The epitaph engtaven on their monumént if that 
written by Pope, and to which Gay alludes above. 

The ‘ Celadon and Amelia’ of Thomson was probably 





suggested by this catastrophe; but the poet has made 
the tragedy more touching by the escape of one of the 
lovers :— 
“ Young Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair ; 
With equal virtue furm’d, and equal grace, 
The same, distinguish’d by their sex alone: 
Hers the mild lustre of the blooming morn; 
And his the radiance of the risen day. 
They lov’d: but such their guileless passioh wis, 
As in the dawn of time informed the heart 
Of innocence, and undissembling truth— 
*Twas friendship heightened by the mutual wish, 
Th’ enchaiiting hope, and sympathetic glow 
Beam’d from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love; each was to each a dearer self ; 
Supremely happy in the awaken’d power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Still in harmonious intercourse they liv’d 
The rtiral day, and talk’d the flowing heart, 
Or sigh’d, aiid look’d unutterable things. 
So paés’d their life, a clear united stream, 
By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour, 
The tempest caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedless how far, and where its mazes stray’d, 
While, with each other blest, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Presaging instant fate her bosom heav'd 
Unwonted sighs, and stealing oft a look . 
Of the big gloom on Celadon, her eye 
Fell fearful, wetting her disordered maak, 
In vain assuring love, and confidence 
In Heaven, repress’d her fear ; it grew, and shook 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceived 
Th’ unequal conflict, and as angels look 
On dying saints, his eyes compassion shed, 
With love illumin’d high. ‘ Fear not,” he said, 
* Sweet innocence ! thou stranger to offence 
And inward storm! He, who yon skies involves 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee 
With kind regard. O’er thee the secret shaft 
That wastes at midnight, or th’ undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmless; and that very voice, 
Which thundets terror thro’ the guilty heart 
With tongues of seraphs, whispers peace to thine. 
*Tis safety to be near thee sure, and thus 
To clasp perfection!’ From his void embrace, 
Mysterious Heaven! that moment, to the ground, 
A blackened corse, was struck the beauteous maid : 
But who can paint the lover, as he stood 
Piere’d by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and fix’d in all the death of woe! 
So, faint resemblance! on the marble fomb, 
The well-dissembled mourner stooping stands, 
For ever silent, and for ever sad.” 


BITTING OF HORSES. 
[From a Correspondent.] 

Next to those branches of knowledge which relate to 
man himself, may perhaps be placed those which relate 
to such of the inferior animals as man is dependent 
upon, either for assistance or enjoyment; seeing that 
not only man’s property and comfort are often largely 
at stake in them, but, as we have brought them under 
subjection to us, and made them, contrary to their 
instinct, dependent upon us, we owe them a debt of 
kindness and attention which it is our duty to pay. 
Nevertheless, it is a lamentable fact that they often 
suffer grievously from us, not only through wanton 
cruelty, but from the vagaries of absutd rather than ill- 
intentioned ignorance. 

The general diffusion of information upon almost 
évety subject has already contributed to the removal 
of soe évils of this class ;—thus, we now rarely see 
horses with their tails amputatedgat the root to con- 
centraté their strength in the remaining portion of the 
backbone,—their noses slit to improve their wind,— 
and cats with their ears atid tails cut off to make them 
Govd moustrs; but there yet rethain many points in 
Which that noble and valuable animal, the horse, is 
thaide to suffet through our ignorance and prejudice: 
Not only are his diseases and accidents often abandoned 
to the tiost ignorant and empirical practice, but fatal 
or distressing errors are committed in respect to his 
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habitual and daily management, which a juster know- 
ledge of the structure of some of his parts, and of his 
animal faculties, and a judicious, rather than capricious, 
adaptation of our equipments, would obviate and banish. 

Mr. Bracy Clark, whose professional works abound 
in much valuable matter, has directed attention to some 
errors in the management of the horse, the cruelty of 
which, though generally lost sight of by habitual re- 
currence, his humanity has prompted him to scrutinize, 
with the view of pointing out the remedy. 

On the application of bits to the horse’s mouth, he 
says,— A very large portion of their [horses] cruel 
and unmerited sufferings will be found, on examination, 
to proceed from the cherishing and encouraging un- 
founded fears and apprehensions, which ought, with 
propriety, to have no existence. Fashion also has had 
her share in it; and, not unfrequently, it is the inter- 
ested purposes or motives of the makers and venders of’ 
bits, and of those who derive a profit in recommending 
them, and are sharing in the plunder of their masters: 
some, again, love a mystery, and by such uncouth and 
complicated machinery guard this department of know- 
ledge from being intelligible, and so maintain their 
empire and secure their interests; for the true bitting 
of the horse does not require complication, or harsh- 
ness, or severity, hut every purpose is best served and 
obtained by the direct contrary. For harshness is much 
more likely to produce the disobedience and danger that 
it pretends to prevent than to render it less accessible ; 
making them commit, from pain or rage, the very 
faults we complain of, and then desire to remove by a 
further severity.” 

He then concludes an inquiry into the origin of the 
word “ bit,” by saying “that it is pretty clear this 
instrument for the horse’s mouth was first called in 
England the bit/e,a much better term than the present, 
and of which, at some future day, documentary and 
positive proof may possibly be obtained by searching 
early records. The word, indeed, is so much more 
significant than the present, that one should be almost 
tempted to restore it again to its place in our language.” 

We may refer the reader to this Essay for a curious 
dissertation on the various forms of bits, and on the 
mode of bitting employed by the ancients, and proceed 
to notice two evils in the practice of the present day, 
against which the author is justly severe. ‘These are 
the lever or curb-bits, and the bearing-rein. Of the 
first he observes, “ the sporting-man formerly, and the 
hunting-man and the traveller also, used to deride as 
preposterous and unjockey-like these long lever-bits, or 
machines, both as unfair and betokening ignorance or 
cowardice, or maladdress in the person using them ; and 
to ride * hard and sharp,’ as it was called, was left alone 
to the butchers, and their blue-frocked apprentices; but 
now the custom has become almost general, and even 
fashionably encouraged by the example of some courtly 
foreigners of distinction who honour us with their 
visits. 

“ And so careful were our forefathers of preserving 
the freshness of the horse’s mouth with their riding- 
horses, that the stable-boys and grooms had their water- 
ing-bits allowed them for all purposes of exercising and 
leading out of the stable, that their rude and clumsy 
hands and little skill should not in any manner harden 
and spoil the horse’s mouth; now, so little jealousy 
exists on that head, that lads of every description be- 
longing to a stable are seen going about with these 
wrenching-irons in the mouths of their horses, as com- 
monly as the other kind of bits. 

“It appears manifest, from the construction of this 
instrument, that its whole force is exerted upon the 
jaw itself, and that it has power to pinch the bars with 
a cruel violence, even to the fracture of the bone, and 
this with branches of no unusual length has often 
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happened. It can also crush and bruise, and totally 
destroy the tender covering of the inside of the mouth, 
and the skin also beneath the jaw. By violent pulling, 
or if the horse should fall upon the ground with these 
levers, little less than the fracture of the jaw can be 
expected, of which we have a case in point, amongst 
others, which occurred at Knightsbridge, and was under 
the care of our friend Rogers, an eminent veterinary 
surgeon. The piece of broken bone which he took 
from the jaw, after excruciating suffering, and which he 
presented to me, is as large, or larger, than a large- 
sized filbert.” 

Respecting the bearing-rein, he remarks, “ This 
horrid invention was unknown till of late years; and 
who had the honour of inventing it we know not, or 
even the nation whence it came, but we recollect, forty 
years ago, it was but in little use to what it is at 
present ; and in France, at that period so rare was it, 
that, in a conversation I had with some of the professors 
of the Charenton school, it was with difficulty I could 
make them understand the thing I meant, but which at 
last they made out to be their fausse rein. It is now 
in Paris, with the cab-horses, more severely used than 
in any other country, and with an almost total disregard 
of the feelings of the animal. 

“This foul and unfair instrument is very easily 
abused, since no guiding hand testifies the pressure 
that it inflicts with severity unknown except to the 
suffering animal himself, and often in exact opposition 
to the other irons which the hand guides, and of which 
it contains the reins. It has become so common, and 
so cruelly misused, that it is, if possible, a greater evil 
than the whip, and the more grating because it passes 
unseen, and hardly obtains the least notice or com- 
miseration. 

“I know very well the want of safety in their horses’ 
going will be urged as the pretence ; but why not first 
rectify the shoeing, the cause of all this, which can be 
done without difficulty, as hundreds can testify, and 
then see if the bearing-reins be necessary?” 

Bracy Clark has invented a very simple and useful 
bit, of the snaffle kind, which effects all the purposes 
which he has pointed out as requisite in a bit. 


Contentment.—Thou art poor: what difference is there 
betwixt a greater man and thee, save ‘that :he: doth his 
businesses by others, thou doest them thyself? He hath 
caters, cooks, . bailiffs, stewards, secretaries, and all other 
officers for his several services: thou providest, dressest, 
gatherest, receivest, expendest, writest for thyself. His 


patrimony is large; thine earnings small. If Briareus feed 
fifty bellies with his hundred hands, what is he the better 
than he that with two hands feedeth one? He is served in 
silver: thou in a vessel of the same colour, of lesser price ; 
as good for use, though not for value. His dishes are more 
dainty ; thine as well relished to thee, and no less whole- 
some. He eats olives, thou garlic: he mislikes not more 
the smell of thy sauce than thou dost the taste of his. Thou 
wantest somewhat that he hath: he wisheth something 
which thou hast, and regardest not. Thou couldst be con- 
tent to have the rich man’s purse ; but his gout thou wouldst 
not have; he would have thy health, but not thy fare. 
If we might pick out of all men’s estates that which is 
laudable, omitting the inconveniences, we would make our- 
selves complete ; but if we must take all together, we should 
perhaps little advantage ourselves with the change ; for the 
most wise God hath so proportioned out every man’s con- 
dition, that he hath some just cause of sorrow inseparably 
mixed with other contentments, and hath allotted to no man 
living an absolute happiness, without some grievances ; nor 
to any man such an exquisite misery, as that he findeth not 
somewhat wherein to solace himself, the weight whereof 
varies according to our estimation of them.—Bishop Hall. 
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